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To B. P. O'NEILL. 



O thou whose speech hath relish in't 

Of warmer, mellower days, 
Whose lusty wit sans stop or stint, 

Recalls our Rabelais', 
Dear tippler at the Tabard Inn, 

Of Arden's forest free, 
This country flask of vintage thin 

I pour to none but thee. 
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TO THE MOON. 



THE moving ocean flood with all its foam 
Lashed waves and scudding surge and 

wind-tossed spray, 
And all its secret pearls and heapM wealth 
Of sunken ships, bright golden goblets clasped 
In fleshless hands, rubies with sea-weed tossed, 
Harps crusted with sea - brine and broken 

swords, 
Old anchors, rusty helms and shields engraved 
With loves and battles of old time, rich gems 
And jewels from the throats of drowned queens, 
Bright locks of maidens' hair entwined with 

shells, 
Nereids and mermaids dancing cheek by cheek, 
Where thunder cannot sound or sunbeam shine : 
All the unearthly brood 

Of death-cold creatures in the darkness spawned, 
Things with a hundred hands and mouths and 

eyes, 
And slimy things that cling perpetually 
To submerged rocks and shingle, things that 

dwell 



In quicksands, coral reefs and slippery caves, 
Huge lidless eyes that thro' the green dim 

depths 
Pass like unholy dreams — Leviathans 
Of unimagined bulk, krakens that sleep 
Forever, clashing scales and fins, strange plants 
Fed with the palpable darkness, gleaming 

shoals 
Of nameless fish and fish that mariners 
Dragging their midnight nets are loth to bring 
Into the peering vision of broad day, 
The ocean-flood with all its mysteries 
O virgin goddess follows only thee — 
Thee also in the hushed and haunted night, 
When all the winds are still, the dumb green 

things 
Worship from lonely woods and marshes lone ; 
Thee pale dim . rooted flowers that have no 

scent 
Or gorgeous hue their potent sovereign feel 
And in the night's ear utter audible praise ; 
Thee the wild-footed and untethered herds. 
Fierce forest tribes and rav'ning beasts of prey. 
Hail as their mistress, fearful of Thy bow 
And glittering shafts. Thee the night-wand'r- 

ing ghosts 
That on the obscure verge and brink of Time 
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Dig with weak hands graves for undying 

sorrows 
Acknowledge as their queen. Thee Druids 

served 
With dark and mystic ceremony, Thee 
Taurican maids bare-limbed amid the dew, 
Dancing in saffron vestments, shrilly hymned 
Trivia, Triformis, Cynthia, Delia ! 
Thou that in naked beauty with swift feet 
Unechoing dost tread the hollow night, 
Daughter of God, whose influence benign 
Earth, Hell and Heaven with their oifspring 

know, 
Lo ! by Thine oldest and most dreaded name 
I summon Thee, goddess whose temples frowned 
Over illimitable Eastern plains ; 
Isis of the Egyptians ! Thou whose shrines 
Between the Sphinx and Memnon's image 

throned '• 

Front with inscrutable and cold regard 
Deserts and palm trees, Arab tents and spears ; 
O Goddess, let one ray from Thy pure eyes 
Fall on the harp I hold, from Thy chaste lips 
One breath, one whisper ; then shall all my soul 
Like the deep sea give back in cloudless calm 
Treasures engulphM in ship-swallowing storms. 



TO A COUSIN OF KEATS. 



CO thou art of his blood who stood beside 
Low-fallen Saturn under forests huge 
And lamentable shade, 
Who took into his soul the perfumed dusk, 
And heard the unforgetting nightingale 
Flood all the ages with a song that Time 
Pauses to hear, who found the earth not void 
Of presences divine, the woods not lorn 
Of undiscoverable visitants, 
Mysterious altars, ghostly hierarchies, 
And solemn rites obscured from the profane. 
So thou art of his blood who snatched a reed 
From the great Pan himself while unaware 
He piped of Syrinx to the hazels dim 
And all the listening groves, and breathed a 

song 
Tuned to the rustling of unnumberei boughs. 
The murmuring of great rivers, and the stir, 
Half audible, of winds that lay them down 
To sleep beside the already sleeping hills. 
I with a lute that falters can but sing 
Faint praises of the sun in whose large warmth 
4 



I live, and from whose plenteous beams I draw 

The fiful flame that animates my verse. 

But thou art of his very lineage, 

A child of light ! Thy boast it is to be 

Of the same human blood with him who sleeps 

Strewed with the ashes of imperial Rome, 

Mourned for immortally in deathless song, 

Mixed with the sleepless mother whom he loved 



TO— 



GIVE me Apollo's hair-strung lute, 
And I'd so sing thy praise, 
That when my heart lies still and mute, 

In dust of after days, 
Thy fame should blossom fresh and Sweet 
Above the seasons' hurrying feet. 

But, ah ! this faltering lute of mine, 

What can it do for thee ? 
How should a briar-leaf bear sweet ^wine ? 

A broken vase the sea ? 
Thy beauty is my only sun ; 
How can I sing when day is done ? 



POET'S LOVE. 



OF stature tall, with locks that curled 
Across a forehead large with thought, 
Hernax, the minstrel of the world, 
A lowly village maiden sought. 

Her tresses like a moonlit cloud 

Did float serene upon the air, 
Loth and reluctant they to shroud 

A form so pure, a face so fair. 

Hernax, the minstrel, took her hand. 
The maiden dropped her lovely eyes ; 

In godlike patience, mild and bland. 
He heard her ineffectual sighs. 

His voice, his look constraining her, 

Alas for maids when minstrels woo ! 
He led where zephyrs dared not stir, 
Nor any sunbeam drink the dew. 
7 



He gazed upon the stars o'erhead, 

His soul grew great and pure as they : 

To her that was a maid he said, 

" Grieve not, dear love, I must away." 

Hernax, the minstrel, turned and went— 
A thousand lands attest his fame : 

The forest heard her wild lament, — 
A single stone records her name. 



SPRING. 

LO ! she hath come. Those proud and 
subtle feet 
Have found a way to pierce the paths of gloom; 
I.et us go forth , go forth our Love to greet, 

And bring her homeward to the bridal room 

Whose are those garlands of white flowers she 

brings, 

If not for thee and me ? Why bursts a song 

From the dirti woods, why wake the frozen 

springs, 

If she comes not whom we have waited long ? 

They told us that she slept forgetful, dead, 

Upon the knees of Pluto, sullen king ; 
They told us that delight and youth were fled 

And joy a banished, unremembered thing : 
Only the ancient earth was not deceived — 

She knew these golden locks, those azure eyes 
Would come to comfort her, the long bereaved, 

Would come to reinspire the faded skies. 

And thou and I looked in the Mother's face, 

We saw the growing smile, the quivering lips 
We saw and took no heed of love's eclipse — 
And now her wonted throne, her 'customed 
place. 
Knows her again our own Persephone, 
That in Sicilian fields was thought to die. 
9 



EARTH-WORSHIP. 



INTO the grass I fain would grow 
And know 
What hidden powers, potent ministries, 
What endless hands and lips and tongues and eyes 

What baffled ecstasies 
Struggle for utterance in the world below. 
Into the life of leaves above the grass 

I fain would pass, 
And find what sort of region'd angels there 

Twine their entangled hair. 
What obscure nymphs, what dusky Dryades 

Dwell in those ancient trees. 
Into the moving clouds that sail remote, 

Far from the earth I'd float ; 
Explore the wide and universal dome 

Which is their home, 
Track the air pathways of the wandering wind, 

And seeking find 
That old Olympus' top where Saturn's son, 

His labour done. 
Rests on his eagle, never more to roam. 

Still pastures, rooted trees, 

I am content with these : 
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I want no more than the exultant air. 

0, while life lasts to me, 

Let me grow part of thee, 
Forgetting all the thoughts and ways of man, 

Deep-region'd Pan ! 
In earth, in air, in the cool caverned sea, 

Find full felicity, 
And, dying, do thou from mine ashes raise 

New leaves to hymn thy praise ! 



ir 



TO M. A. 



BELOVED, when thy locks are grey, 
Thy cheek hath lost its bloom, 
When finisheld is life's crimson day, 
And Death that stole its flowers away 
Consigns thee to the tomb. 



With laurels green, ah ! not with yew, 

And with untrembling hand, 
Thy memory, not thy grave, I'll strew 
And with calm footsteps follow too, 
Into the silent land. 
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THE EARTH-SPIRIT. 



THE Spirit of the Earth 
Is in the woods to-day, 
And with her tresses fine 
The little breezes play. 

The rustle of her wings, 
The whisper of her breath, 

Scare not the creeping things 
That the wood covereth. 

The hidden flowers lift up 
Their heads to kiss her feet ; 

Like wine-drops from a cup 
They catch her whispers sweet. 

The pine that lonely stands 
Feels in his sombre place 

The blessing of her hands. 
The wonder of her face. 

The dead leaves, in their dreams, 
Stir as she passes by ; 

Each clod — each raindrop — seems 
Full of her deity. 
13 



The ploughman, at his plough, 
Beholds a moving mist ; 

He stops and whistles low, 
Something his forehead kist. 

The people go to pray: 

They hush the children's mirth ; 
She passes on her way, 

The Spirit of the Earth. 
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THE GLOWWORM. 



"\1 rmi^E night with creeping shadows 

covered up 
The pleasant fields and took from all the hills 
The sun-bestowed amenities of day, ' 

I wandered underneath a dusky wood 
Fragrant with twilight odours ; as I walked 
The white Moon glimpsing thro' the topmost 

boughs 
Shone on my face with the same eyes, but not, 
Ah ! not with the same look as once of old 
She wore to welcome to the accustom'd shades 
The young-eyed Prince of Latmos. 'Neath my 

feet 
Plants, leaves, and mosses indistinguishable, 
Low-trailing plants and mosses moist and cold ! 
With fallen husks and last year's leaves o'erstrewn 
Wrought a fit floor for fairy dances and 
Fit cradle for the sleeping time of winds — 
The multitudinous insect swarm had ceased 
Its daylong murm'ring, and the birds were still. 
Silence held all, but such a silence as 
Calls from their airy caves the invisible 
Creatures of memory, long-forgotten ghosts 
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Of days long dead, old faces, voices old, 
Garlands long witheied plucked in other fields 
For foreheads that shall wear no garlands more 
For tresses that the wind no more shall wave. 
Surely each earthly Night is close allied 
To that primeval darkness whence the world 
Evolved and whither must the world return, 
So mucli it levels down, so much obscures 
The living Present making things that were 
Instant with things to come. Troubled and sad 
I wandered in the silence "yon bright moon,'' 
Thought I, "is mistress of these magic shades. 
And from their thousand hiding places brings 
Pathetic elves of memory to confound 
My waking sense." Sudden the bright moon 

sank 
Behind the hill-tops, yet the dreams remained. 
Night and the silence brought them, not the 

moon. 

Nor was it loneliness that made me sad. 

For oft when light has left the fields, I love 

To pass whole hours looking at the ground 

Beneath me, at the darkening skies above, 

Until I lose myself and mix with them, 

And live the large life of untethered winds. 

And breathe the large breath of deep-rooted 

trees, 
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And become quiet with the quiet sod, 

And become patient with the patient stars. 

It was not loneliness, but something strange, 

Something remote, unrecognisable. 

In that dark night ; I felt an alien there 

Moving 'mid alien spectres, and the past 

Uprisen in unintelligible garb 

Vexed me with inarticulate prophecies 

Of some dim future, alien as itself, 

Not without reason thro' an obscure wood 

Doth Dante come unto the dreadful gate, 

Passing whereunder hope must be eschewed 

And all joy left ; these night-bewildered groves, 

These leafy mazes, these entangled boughs, 

Might hold the spirit on enthralment dire 

From eve till mom. — But as the Florentine 

Was not without his Angel, tho' in Hell, 

So in that darkest moment came to me 

A Heavenly visitant — The message bright 

Shone from a lowly grass plot at my feet, 

A burning Star, and yet behold a worm ! 

Earth's glow-worm sent to lead my Spirit back 

From the dark shades and phantoms of the 

night. 
From bodeful Future, and from buried Past, 
To the sweet present hour, and love and home. 
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WOOD AND STONES. 

THE silent trees above my head 
The silent pathway at my feet 
Shame me when here I dare to tread 
Accompanied by thoughts unmeet. 

"Alas ! " they seem to say " have we 
In speechless patience travailed long 

Only at last to bring forth thee, 
A creature void of speech or song ? 

" Only in thee can Nature know 
Herself, find utterance and a tongue 

To tell her rapture and her woe, 
And yet of her thou hast not sung. 

Thy mind with trivial notions rife 
Beholds the pomp of night and day, 

The winds and clouds and seas at strife, 
Uncaring, and hath naught to say." 

O Man, with destiny so great. 
With years so few to make it good. 

Such fooling in the eyes of fate 

May well give speech to stones and wood ! 
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PRINCE LLEWELLYN TO HIS 
MIvSTRESS. 

THE glory of your sires and mine 
Burns in your kindled cheek 
The pride of great Pendragon's line 

In every word you speak ; 
O touch my heart with kindred glow, 

Make me such ardours feel, 
That I may smite the oppressor low 
Ere at your feet I kneel. 

A sunflash on the wine-brimmed cup ! 

A glimmer on the sword ! 
And as we drain the beaker up 

Health, health to Cambria's lord ! 
Dash the red wine upon the ground ! 

Let the bright sword leap free ! 
Once more the harps of Britain sound 

To Death or Victory ! 

Cold are the houses of the stars ; 

Night like a corpse lies there, 
The murmur of a hundred wars 

Unheeded in his ear ; 
Blood-red the constellation gleams 

That bears great Arthur's name — 
To-night we give to love and dream & — 

To-morrow — battle's flame ! 
19 



SONG. 

IN olden days men drew their sword 
And fought for bread and fame, sir ! 
In olden days men knew their lord, 
And trembled at his name, sir ! 

Chorus. 
Now men are weak and women learn' d 

And life is lived too fast, sir ! 
To pity's tune the world is turned : 

T'was not so in the past, sir ! 

In olden days men loved their friend, 
And struck their foe and killed him. 

Then no one left a revel's end 
Till he had throughly filled him 

Chorus. 
Now men are weak, etc. 

In olden days the Church and King 
Took all men's prayers and purses, 

But now they get no other thing 
Than compliments and curses. 

Chorus. 
Now men are weak, etc, 
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In olden days men took their time 

In business and in pleasure, 
They drank and laughed and builtthe rhyme, 

Made love and war at leisure. 

Chorus. 
Now men are weak, etc. 



In olden days men prest their own 

On beauty's lips and kissed her, 
Or went aside and made their moan 

That they had fairly missed her i 

Chorus. 

Now men are weak, etc. 



In olden days man loved his wif 
And marched against his neighbour, 

And some were born to relish life 
And some were born to labour. 

Chorus, 
Now men are weak, etc. 



In olden days that earth was flat, 
And all the stars went round it, 

, Was not a thing to cavil at, 
But take it as you found it. 

Chorus. 
Now men are weak and women learn'd 

And life is lived too fast, sir ! 
To pity's tune the world is turned, 

'Twas not so in the past, sir ! 
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CALYPSO. 

nPHE raft lay on the beach, the slow waves 

rose, 
Crested themselves wjth foam and broke in 

spray, 
And on a sea-ward rock light covered o'er 
With whisp'ring grasses under a tall pine 
That stretched its boughs towards the land, and 

seemed 
To hunger for the flowering slopes and all 
The spring-tide verdure of the inland woods, 
Halted those two, goddess and mortal man, 
" Ah ! love," she sighed, " not thus to-morrow 

morn 
Shall the waves murmur at Calypso's feet 
And the winds lift her hair, but far within 
Her darkest inmost cave prone on her face, 
Must she a goddess wail for mortal man. 
Why wilt thou go ? Is Ithaca more fair 
Than this the isle of my delight, hath she, 
Penelope, lips sweeter than my lips ? 
Why wilt thou go ? Is it from fear of Zeus ? 
Behold, there is a Power more strong than Zeus. 
And it is fated that thou stay'st with me. 
Look how the waves are loth to take thy raft. 
How they fall back and will not touch her prow ! 
Hark how yon hidden dove answers her mate ; 
23 



She will reply though all night long he call. 
Look how that parsley-flower leans to the tree 
Amid whose mossy roots her own root is, 
And how the kindly trunk his shelter yields ; 
The very odours that are wafted out 
From the deep wood's recesses each with each 
Mingle in love. 'Tis fated thou should'st stay. 
O why should we two heed or gods or fate ? 
What can they do to us, what punishment 
Inflict, that easily we cannot bear. 
Having our Love ? Let us defy the gods ! 
But ah ! woe's me— for I have lost thy love. 
Not now' as in old days thou com'st at morn 
To bring me flowers with the fresh dews un 

them, 
Not now thou trailest ivy wreaths and myrtle 
Over our couch, and when I sing to thee 
Old tales of heroes dead, of gods whose shrines 
Forgotten the sea washes with his waves. 
Thou only look'st with steadfast eyes across 
The moving waters, mutt'ring other names 
Than mine. Nor am I with thee in thy 

dreams. 
Let the gods have their will ; thou lov'st me 

not." 
Then with slow words and sad he answered 

her: — 
24 



" O goddess, Calypso, not in vain 

Were thy fierce speech, not vain, thy bitter 

prayer. 
Were my will all that drove me from thy side 
Or the gods' will, but who of men can say 
" I stand alone " ? 'Tis not with us as with 
The immortal gods, we men are not our own. 
The hearth that first 

Cherished us and the kindly hills that first 
Echoed our youthful laughter, yea the loins 
From which we sprang, the lap in which we 

slept 
Cannot be so forgotten as to leave us 
Content on alien shores. There is a fate 
, Indeed above the gods, whereof the law 
Is not light love but sacred piety. 
Behold yon leaves that flaunt them to the skies, 
A little while they may enjoy the sun. 
Drink the cool showers and dance upon the 

breeze, 
But in the end, when they are waxen old, 
They fall into earth's arms. I, too, who erst 
Enjoyed thy love and this delightful isle, 
Would pass before I die to my own land. 
And lay my bones beside my father's." So 
He spake and looked upon her. But the nymph 
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With eyes that shone, and foam-white [arms 

raised high, 
And a god's splendour sitting on her brow, 
Cried, " I will give thee Immortality : 
Thou shalt not die ! " He answered, sad and 

low, 
" Not die ? Ah ! wherefore ? I have wan- 
dered long ; 
Have known much toil and pain ; better it were 
To fall asleep, and at the last have rest." 
Whereat he slowly moved towards the raft. 
Dejected, like a man who hath his will. 
But takes no joy in it, nor any joy 
In life at all. She, leaping down before. 
Without a word, helped him to launch the raft. 
Then, while the waves dashed up about her 

knees, 
She rushed into the sea, and round his neck 
Flung her fair arms. The salt wind smote her 

brow, 
And loosed the braided tresses ; still she held 
Fast to his neck, and still she cried : " O love, 
Love, love, more strong than men, or gods, or 

fate ! " 
But a great wave arose from out the deep 
And swept her back ; the cruel sails were filled, 
And all alone he steered across the sea. 
26 



TO A SPANISH LADY. 

THE perfumes of the burning South 
Still linger in your hair, 
Warm southern winds have kissed your mouth 

And left their magic there. 
Your lovely mien, your fervid tone, 

Your royal glance reveal 
The charm of gracious Aragon, 
The pride of old Castile. 

I could not, if I would, forget 

The hour you smiled on me ; 
An exile with a like regret 

For a like destiny. 
The Druid harp is hushed and dead, 

Broken the lute of Spain, 
Great Arthur sleeps uncomforted. 

The Cid comes not again. 

Ah ! lady, you at least can smite 

The Saxon conqueror down, 
And plant your flag in beauty's right 

High over London town. 
Those deep soft eyes, those lips, that part 

Like roses freshly blown, 
Must vanquish every northern heart, 

While yet untouched your own. 
27 



IN THE WOOD. 



TV /T Y soul slipt from her human shroud 

And mingled with the maze of green 
With trees that tell their dreams aloud 
To rhe light winds that flit between. 
The trees were dashed with df ops of rain, 
The nodding grass was bright with dew, 
With both she mingled, once again 
A child of Heaven, baptized anew. 
With a bird's wings did she brush by 
The hazel twigs, the chesnut flowers, 
Now sailing 'neath the naked sky, 
Now diving deep in leafy bowers. 
What sought she there, this soul of mine. 
Flitting so restless to and fro ? 
She sought a purity divine 
And whiter than the whitest snow. 
Where will she find it ? Will the cloud 
That floats so free from mortal smirch 
Stoop from its progress pure and proud 
To grant her wish and end her search ? 
28 



Ah, no ! the pure cloud passes by, 

A Levite of the upper air, 

Lifting its raiment carefully 

Lest it should meet pollution there. 

Then asked my soul the snow-white dove 

But she was busied with her nest, 

And only cooed " I love my love, 

And have no leisure for the rest.'' 

At length half-buried in the grass 

My soul beheld a faded flower. 

That drooped its head, and soon must pass 

And perish from its mossy bower. 

" What is your name 1 " my soul inquired , 

A tiny faded voice replied, 

" My petals droop, my voice is tired, 

Stoop down a little to my side." 

My soul came nearer, and she said, 

" Anemone my name they call, 

And soon, ah ! soon I shall be dead, 

And buried 'neath this mossy pall." 

" White as your petals I would be " 

Pleaded my soul, and touched her brow; 

" All that is mine I give to thee." 

Dead lay the kind anemone — 

My soul was white as driven snow. 
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THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES. 



SWEET messenger of Zeus to men, 
That trod erect the purple sea, 
And plucked remote from human ken 
Pomegranates of Persephone. 

From realms of fabled beauty falls 
Across the years thy shadow yet, 

A sunbeam on our dungeon walls, 
The image of a vast regret. 

Thou that of old outstretched for us 
A human hand that rent the grave ; 

O Maia's son, Criophorus, 

Once more we call on thee to save ! 

To save — for in thine arms we see 
A little child, and in thy face, 

Blent with with a god's benignity, 
The something more of human grace. 

What mortal hand hath dared to mould 
Such subtle-smiling lips as these ? 

The gentlest master-hand of old, 
Ionian Praxiteles ! 
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TO EVA. 



r~\ lady, that our mother s name 

Dost bear, thy gentle beauties grow 
Unseen of me. I only know 
The constant rumour of thy fame. 

Thyself, like Eve, art but to me 
A tale of rumoured loveliness, 
A dream, a vision ; none the less 
I have a reverence for thee. 

As some blind man who never knew 
The blue sky stretched above his head. 
Yet was not less accompanied 
By thoughts of it, so I of you. 

As one that hears a harper play 
Some ancient tune, and is aware 
Of visions in the hollow air, 
Things dim-descried and far away. 
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I catch of thee a fleeting glance, 
I see thee bright as angels are ; 
I see thee pure as Hesper's star, 
And of as sweet significance. 



I love thee tho' a stranger yet 
To all thy gentle, lovesome ways, 
Low at thy feet I cast my lays. 
But thou — ah ! soon thou wilt forget 



That once a bard of no repute 
Mingled thy name with stars and seas. 
Flung it upon the vagrant breeze, 
And breathed it to the forest mute. 



O fair unknown, I pledge thee deep 
In this first cup of summer's wine ; 
May all thy joys be half divine. 
And rounded with a perfect sleep ! 
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HOPE DEFERRED. 



I. 

I HOPED to tread where Virgil trod, 
I hoped to pluck the citron's fruit, 
And ofiFer incense" to the god 

Whose singing holds the Muses mute. 

II. 
But fates unkind have barred the way; 

'Tis only in my soul I see 
The youthful brow that wears the day, 

The lips that taught Calliope. 

III. 
The banished exile well may weep 

The land, the hearth that gave him birth ; 
But my unerring footsteps keep 

The paths of my ancestral earth. 

IV. 
What, then, the cause for grief and moan ? 

Alas ! my soul is alien here ; 
Disconsolate she dwells alone, 

Far from her native country dear. 
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TO B.P. 

Christmas, 1897. 



You ask me once again to keep 
For her, that sought, a year ago 
Among the sleepless hills of snow, 
The silent unawakening sleep. 

A festival of rythmic sighs, 
A funeral feast of perished hours ; 
A sacrifice of scentless flowers, 
Unconsecrated obsequies. 

Behold ! in Eastern skies afar, 
A once resplendent dawn declines ; 
With dim and fading lustre shines 
A once inviolable star ; 

And old things cease and men become 
Other than in their youthful days ; 
The world rolls on in other ways 
While Christ lies silent in the tomb. 
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She also; but as Christians know 
Their God's mild influence from the grave; 
Her memory shall avail to save, 
Though she herself be wrapped in snow. 

Ah ! friend ! and tho' the waves of time 
And the slow marching feet of fate 
Her memory obliterate 
With this, her dedicated rhyme, 

There yet remains for thee and me 
To fill our cup and curse the gods ; 
Soon, soon beneath a heap of clods 
We shall forget our misery. 
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AN EVENING IN JUNE. 



NO thought have I on this delightful eve 
But how to quafF most warily the last 
Bright honey drops of sweet contentment's cup 
Ere some untoward fate dash to the ground 
The delicate vase and spill the unvalued wine. 
Slowly before my eyes the leafy boughs 

Sway in the breeze, their flutt'ring shadows 
make 

E'en of the solid earth and quiet grass 

An unreal floor thro' which my mortal feet 

Might sink into some fairy cave below. 

S3^inga scents wafted across the lawn 

Mix with the homelier smell of new-mown 

hay, 

As when in some rare-languaged old romance 

Mid castled halls and haunted Eastern bowers 

One finds a tale of simple human love. 

I see the half-mown field — the wave-like lines 

Of new-cut hay — the yet upstanding grass, 

Unwitting of its fall. So do we stand 

Fresh in the morn of life, so do we fall. 

Pleasant this mossy sward, yet on it lie 
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Dead leaves both crisp and sere, a mournful 

train ! 
And scattered twigs and petals overblown 
And the light breeze that sweeps it comes per- 
chance 
From visiting a grave but newly filled. 
O, therefore, let us catch the fleeting hours 
And bind them to the chariot of our joy I 
Hail ! royal June, sun-bright with poppies 

crowned 
This is the month wherein it best befits 
To loiter in cool gardens, that rare life 
That sages love and none loved more than thou 
Great Epicurus — I too, even I 
Have my Ternissa and Leontion, 
And many an evening while the shadows slope 
In ever lengthening lines across the vale, 
While half-shut flowers robb'd all the day by 

bees 
Of their sweet store seemed sweeter for the loss, 
We have together plucked the sacred fruit 
Of Attic wisdom, tasted the choice wines 
O f native poesy, nor feared to crush 
The wild-grape clusters of our own poor tilth 
Into the well-filled cup. Hail, pleasant month 
When country folk at evening leave the fields 
And in their cottage gardens, while the moth 
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Flits o'er the currant bushes, and the bat 
Circles about the elms that skirt the lane. 
Lift up the fallen rose and train aright 
With planted sticks well ordered lines of peas ; 
When ankle deep in grass the cattle browse 
And 'twixt high-flowering banks all dreamily 
The river wanders down the valley, like 
A soul enchanted by the music of 
Its own unearthly wings. When by the edge 
Of the deep forests, over shady pools 
Hovers the dragon fly, where foxgloves tall 
And lissom willow herbs and meadow-sweet 
Nod to the drowsy water and the reeds , 
Murmur strange secrets of the ancient earth, 
And all her doings ere yet man was born. 
Now free from toil under the elder's shade 
The rustic lover meets his mistress, lays 
Her head upon the moss and eager looks 
Long in her eyes, long at her supple form — 
Above their heads the gentle eglantine 
Gathers the dusk about it ; the white stars, 
Whiter than their own blossoms, twinkle thro' 
The elder-branches, but small heed take they. 
The world they live in is not ours, but Love's. 
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RENAISSANCE. 



W 



HILE still the world was young, 
the Greek 

Found gods in every tree, 
In every flood, nor turned to seek 

A further Deity. 
Yet higher than Jove's eagle flew, 

Deeper than Pluto's state; 
-A. more than godlike power he knew, 

And bowed the knee to Fate. 

The world grew weary, old and tired 

Of laughter, lust, and youth ; 
Earth pleased no more and man aspired 

To conquer Fate with ruth ; 
Enslaving self and sensuous pride, 

A martyr, he sat down 
In dust and ashes and decried 

All but a heavenly crown. 

But now the golden age returns, 

Like sunlight after sleep, 
A second youth within us burns, 

A second time we keep 
With rapture hundred-fold increased, 

With pride imperial, 
Rose-crowned the Eleusinian feast, 

Demeter's festival ! 
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ODE TO A STRAW. 



WHENCE comest thou O wandering el^ 
That dancest o'er my winter lawn, 
Art thou come hither of thyself, 
Or tempest torn. 

From some well roof'd and ivied shed, 

Where summer's harvest yet remains 
Houseled secure from casual tread, 
Or wanton rains ? 

Now would I build a song of thee, 

Philosophise upon a straw, 
Solve the mysterious vagrancy 
Which is thy law. 

Like thee, poor waif, we're whistled down, 

The weary road of chance and time 

Like thee, thro' country and thro' town, 

The senseless mime 
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Of being dance, and wis not whence, 
Whither nor why, but only know, 
The near-at-hand impediments, 
The frost, the snow. 

The heaps of mud beside the way, 
The little sunbeam soon to pass, 
The crawling things ah, me ! that stray 
Amid the grass. 

Nor in the end is difference seen — 

We also, mixt with refuse, go 
To make the next year's harvest green — 
Its grass to grow. 

The mill of fate grinds on, and then 

What matters which ? 'Tis all the same. 
'Twixt wheaten straws and mortal men 
There's but a name. 
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THE TWILIGHT FAIRY 



LIGHTLY fall on the river's wave, 
Gossamer-footed fairy of night, 
Dipping thy hair in the fishers' cave, 

Scattering the flowers that bound it tight, 
While the whispering sedge 
Stirs to the leap of a startled rat 
And the drowsy bat 
At the beetle's hymn 
Flutters the skirts of the forest dim. 
Lightly fall on the river's wave, 

For the weary day is done ; 
Summon the ghost-moth out of his grave, 
And over the angry eyes of the dying sun 
Throw gentle sleep ; 
And in thy chalice of pure dew 
His ashes strew. 
There are ghostly murmurs and sounds abroad; 

From the banks of the dreadful sea 
Rise wistful faces of men that were drowned, 
That the wine of the night outpoured 

Calls up unpityingly, 
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Wreathed with dark coral and with sea-weed 

bound, 
. Strange shapes of beasts that were 
Before the earth was old, 
Creep forth into the air 
With murmurs manifold. 
The fish-scaled lichen and feathered moss 

Under the ash trees cool, 
The yellow rushes that sway and toss 

On the edge of the brackish pool 
Have felt the touch of her gentle feet, 

And the wave of her fairy hand. 
And the winds of the sea have risen to meet 

The winds of the land. 
Lightly fall on the waters dim, 

While the owlet hoots and seagulls cry, 
O, sunset fairy dusky and slim. 
While the plover whistles by. 
Fall, fall lightly down 
Till the berries brown, 
Slip from your head to your shoulders bare, 

And your wild-blown hair 
Tangles itself in the willows three, 
That alone know the secret that moves the sea. 
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TO NATURE. 



ONCE more I rise to offer with pure joy 
My morning song of thankful praise to 
thee, 
Thou only God and sole Divinity, 
O Nature, thou that needest to employ 
No priest save the importunate wind, no shrine 
Except the mountain-tops, no sanctuary 
Save the wide air floored with the moving sea, 
Accept this offering and give no sign. 
Our Beatific vision is to feel 
Thro' every limb, thro' every mortal sense, 
With eveiy power of the mind to know. 
The Unity Divine that sets its seal 
On every grass-blade's insignificance, 
On all the stars that shine and winds that blow. 
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ALLEGORY. 



THE clouds that pass so swiftly o'er the 
downs, 
Huge armies of the ether, put to flight 
By sudden onslaught of the ambushed wind, 
Fill me with thoughts of how we human host 
Are not allowed to linger in the vale, 
Plucking the fruits and lotus flowers of peace ; 
But scattered far by Fate's invisible breath 
Over the heavy hills of toil are driven 
In confused flight, and know no resting-place. 
But as those airy squadrons at the last 
Meet the great sea and mingle with its waves, 
So man, tho' driven o'er lonelier, steeper hills, 
More rocky heights and drearier wildernesses. 
Must in the end be borne beyond the shore. 
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TO B. B., ON HER POEM 
"ARIADNE" 



T N vain I turn the storied page, 

In vain I lift the ancient flute^ 
Fled is the Berecynthian rage, 
The Muse of Helicon is mute. 

Ah ! vain for me who only know 
The language, not the power of verse, 

Should all Castalia overflow 
And irrigate the universe. 

You leave the flute upon the sod, 
The storied pages you pass by, 

And lo ! the veritable God. 
The living Cretan's agony! 

So evermore I stagger up 

Parnassus' heavy side, while you 

Already quaff from Hebe's cup 
Nectar among the immortal crew. 
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TO M. A, 



I CANNOT seek by wood or field 
One fitful charm, one fleeting grace 
That thy sweet presence doth not yield, 
That is not shadowed in thy face. 

The grass that trembles by the stream, 
The leaves that whisper in the wind, 

Can offer but a passing gleam 
Of what in thee I constant find. 

The coolness of lone forest springs, 

The dappled wild deer's start and bound, 

The pensive growth of woodland things, 
The lark's upsoaring from the ground, 

The Waywardness of mountain brooks 
Are in thy face, and from thine eyes 

The very soul of nature looks, 
The very spirit of the skies. 
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TWILIGHT. 



T OST in a grove of leaves, I sit and think 

■*— • Until my spirit trembles on the brink 

Of that vast inland sea whose waters grey 

Unvisited by shapes of night or day, 

Unstirred by any tide, forever keep 

Silence beyond the quietness of sleep, 

Yet palpable as wings that brush the verge 

Of midnight, audible as evening's dirge. 

Why do these dying leaves make such a sound ? 

Cannot they fall unmurmuring to the ground ? 

Why do the dead leaves rustle through the 

gloom ? 
Cannot they rest untroubled in the tomb ? 
What is that inland sea beneath whose wave 
Should I once sink no human power could save ? 
On mossy tufts and shimmering lichen gleam 
The moonbeams ; down the forest-winding 

stream 
They dart like silvery fish, like birds that flit 
Thro' the slow-waving boughs that shadow it. 
My own love's face is all that fills my mind, 
And yet my soul to-night is dull and blind. 
The moonbeams dance, and yet I could aver 
This forest was my spirit's sepulchre. 
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THE REWARD. 



THE heights and caverns of the hills, 
The dark unvoyageable seas, 
The perilous brooks, the lonely rills, 

The footless and mysterious breeze, — 
These are immortal as the earth, 

Their mother; but behold ! they take 
No thought of her that gave them birth 

Of her that travailed for their sake ; 
But man who labours night and day 

To fill the mother's lap with flowers 
Make roses blossom from the clay 

And vineyards ripen 'neath the showers, 
Man who gives thought, love, life for her, 

What recompense for him hath she ? 
A small and narrow sepulchre, 

Forgetfulness of misery. 
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RENAISSANCE. 



THEY told me Aphrodit6 lay 
Deep buried 'neath the dust of years. 
That hopeless was my heart's essay, 
Vain and importunate my tears. 
But lo ! I wandered by the sea, 
And clothed about with light and foam 
She rose a visible Deity ,J 
And took my hand, and led me home. 
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RELIGION. 



To learn the secret of the silent grass, 

The invisible motions of its roots beneath 

The flickering shadows ; with a mind absolved 

From human care, with intellectual joy 

To lose oneself in the blind life of grass, 

Until the solid ground beneath one's feet 

And all its mould and moss and nameless weeds 

Melt like a dream, while unawares we sUp 

Into the obscure regions of dim night ; 

To grow with the slow-growing trees, to flit 

With things of one day's life about the stems 

Of hidden flowers, to ride upon the waves 

And mingle with the universal air, 

This is the true religion, this indeed 

True worship of the gods. Impassive dwell 

The souls that have attained. The Earth to 

them. 
This fair green earth we live in, is a home, 
A natural home, where they in holy joy, 
Deep-seated quietude and holy joy, 
Pass the short hours wherefrom Eternity 
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Gathers her harvest. O most sacred Earth, 
O free-born Air, grant that no siren song 
Of human art, no maze of human thought, 
No pleasant fetters of fond human love 
May ever come betwixt my soul and ye ! 
Thus may I live linked with enduring joy 
To the kind Earth that bore me, and when 

Death 
Shall give me back to her, may the strong link 
Of love betwixt my life and that of trees. 
Trees, plants, and all the gentle multitude 
Of Earth'^s most intimate offspring make me 

share 
The life that lasts, tho' I and all men die 
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ARES AND APHRODITE. 



MID the cool shadows of the night they met 
The burning lord of war and she, love's 
queen; 
In swift embrace they closed. His trembling 

hand, 
Thrilled with desire more strong than battle's 

rage, 
Sought to untie that mystic zone whose power 
Sways the immortal gods and mortal men . 
6he blushed divinely, and with snow-white arms 
Resisted; covered with one ivory hand. 
Ah ! love's reluctance, sweeter than love's will ! 
The zone-clasp glittering with unnumbered. 

gems, 
And all her supple body and lithe limbs 
Swayed to and fro within great Ares' arms ; 
Then in a moment she had fled from him. 
As when towards the south some frightened 

dove 
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Flies with the storm-wind fast upon her track 

Far over bending forests and lashed seas, 

So fled the goddess, so pursued the god. 

Across the silent pastures of the Night 

Those two fled on, across the meads of Heaven, 

Scattering the dew from beds of asphodel, 

Lotus, and amaranth, waking in the air 

A hundred mystic perfumes into birth ; 

And all the Night looked down with aj.! its 

stars, 
And mortal men exclaimed " lo ! meteors fall ! " 
And at his forge in Lemnos Vulcan slept. 
At last the dim, impenetrable gates. 
Thrice wrapp'd in gloom, dreadful with sphinx- 
regard 
With hieroglyphics of the world's last end 
Engraved, dark symbols, giant prophecies 
Of all the revolutions of all worlds, 
Rose up before her, and she turned o'ercome 
Of that strong Fate that governs gods and men, 
Governs high gods, and Love, the queen of 

gods; 
So Love and War in love's embraces joined. 
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THE PARROT AND THE EAGLE. 



A PARROT to an Eagle came 
And boasted that he knew 
The language and the ways of men 
And things both old and new. 

The Eagle looked him up and down 
With eyes like burning coal : 

" Fly with me then towards the sun 
And hear the thunders roll." 

"I am afraid," the Parrot said, 
The Eagle laughed full high : — 

" That is a word I have not read 
In air or sea or sky." 

" Back to your perch ; these lonely heights 
Were not for Parrots made ; 
I would not leave my Eagle flights 
To learn to be afraid." 
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OFF SHORE, 



rri NOUGH ! Behind the Eastern verge 
-*— ^ The clouds have drunk the light ; 
Down the long tides of ocean surge 

Roll back the waves of night. 
Enough ! Such words as yours avail 

To ease the stifling dark ; 
God's morning lightens on our sail 
And we must fain embark. 



Long have we stood, a huddling crew, 

On the inglorious shore, 
Long listened while the whispers grew 

Of gods we should adore ; 
You muttered many a priestly prayer, 

You raised your altars high, 
Poured the rich wine, burned incense 
there, 

And named your Deity. 
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So was it in the night. But now— 

Room for the lords of day ! 
See, the fierce crests of ocean bow 

To speed us on our way. 
Forth with the sails to catch the wind ! 

Your midnight task is done, 
We perish in the gulfs or find 

The kingdom of the Sun I 
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WRITTEN AFTER READING 
SHELLEY. 



BEAUTIFUL Spirit that dost roam at large 
The unpeopled solitudes of earth and sky 
That mounted on the fiery wings of thought 
Dost sound the nethermost abyss and plunge 
Deeper than Orpheus when he ravished Hell, 
With sweet-compelling lyre to save his Love, 
Into the dreadful gloom and woeful dark ; 
That rising thence dost soar invincibly 
Eagle-like past the palace of the Sun 
Beyond the bounds of utmost space, beyond 
The obscure verge of Nature and the bourn 
Of all the stars, and find'st no rest until 
Lost in the Infinite, we fain must keep 
For thee peculiar incense, fain present 
Thee with the freshest earliest flowers of praise ; 
Else would the Morn herself anticipate 
Our lingering gift with sunbeams, else would 

Night 
Break her cool chalice ere the appointed hour 
And oflFer at thy feet her shades and dews. 
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But not with music such as thine tho' wild 
As clamour of vex'd ocean-floods, tho' sweet 
As breath of flowers, ah I not with such-like song 
As thou dost chant unto the moving clouds 
And the inconstant winds and eddying streams 
Can worn humanity its griefs disperse 
Utter its common ffears, its common joys. 
Not throned in region of thin vapour clouds 
Dwelleth the Angel Poesy, but here, 
Here where Earth looks upon the Sun and takes 
Jn lowliness the blessing of the stars. 
Nor dwells she here on mountains' summits, by 
The shores of lonely seas or underneath 
Impenetrable woods, aloof from Man ; 
Rather in her most solemn rites, in her 
Most secret temples, at her loftiest shrines 
She clings with fast and never-wavering hand 
To the mild-beaming lamps of human love. 
And in sweet fellowship with mortal things 
Plants in the firm sure aoil of earthly needs 
The root that blossoms to immortal flowers. 
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RABELAIS 



LOUD laughed he in the face of Fate, 
He shook God's hand in revels rude, 
And nodding to the multitude 
He opened wide their prison gate. 

" Drink, foolish little ones," he said, 
*' The good God here provides the play 
" And shall we not applaud ? they say 
There is no laughter in the grave." 

And then he told the people tales 
Of huge and monstrous merriment, 
Filled full their flagons, brought them bales, 
Of Paradisic condiment. 

Oh, glorious jester, loved of God, 

We have' strayed far from mirth and thee ! 

Thou sett'st the world at liberty, 

We pine beneath our freedom's load 
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THEY TOIL NOT, NEITHER DO 
THEY SPIN. 



A JOY too subtle to be sung 
Breathes from this bunch of fresh-plucked 
flowers, 
The thoughts to which they give a tongue 
Are all unmeet for words of ours. 

What have such things as these to do 

With our fate-driven iron earth 1 
Sure in God's paradise they grew 

And seraphs tended on their birth. 

Alas ! these have no cause to spin, 
These toil not, these accuse not Fate ; 

Our crimes and tears importunate, 
From these no answering pity win. 

Yet would we, if we could, endow 
Such Beauty with the power to feel, 

Give such as these the right to bow 
In conscious pain beneath the wheel. 
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Ah no ! Man's only comfort is 
That all creation groans not too, 

That somewhere in God's palaces 
Creatures so sweet so soulless grew ! 
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A MARCH SONG. 

PURGE me thou rain, sun drench my soul, 
With burning sunbeams bright, 
Until beyond my mind's control 

The intolerable light 
Shrivels, dissolves, and drinks me up, 

A dewdrop in the deep, 
A bubble vanished in the cup, 

A dream dissolved in sleep ! 
Long have I wandered, glorious rain, 

Far from the earth and thee, 
But now full fain I would taste again 

Thy passion, thy grief, and thy glee ! 
Long have I knelt at the shrine of thought, 

And the books of the Sybil read, 
Many and precious gifts I've brought 

To the tombs of the sacred dead ; 
With thought on thought I have murdered 
thought, 

In books I have buried joy. 
With words I have clouded the thing I sought 
And missing a star I have clutched at nought 

But a faded and broken toy ! 
So wrap me round in thy fury, rain, 

Blow wind, in thine anger wild. 
To the woods and the hills I will flee again, 
And sharing alike her joy and her pain, 

Be once more Nature's child I 
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AN OLD SONG. 

NEVER shall we meet, dear love, 
Never meet again. 
O that I should come to prove 
Such a piteous pain ! , 

When the snow falls on the ground, 

Seek no more for me. 
Underneath a cold, white mound 

I shall quiet be. 

Come not love to plant my grave 

With thy heavy woes, 
There, at least, I hope to have 
Undisturbed repose. 

If you think with sigh or moan 

I can vex you still, 
Look beneath the mossy stone 

Underneath the hill. 

O but love's a bitter thing. 

Hard to bear or shun ! 
There's small need for comforting 

When the tale is done. 
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TO B. B. 



THOU to the hills are gone, the advent'rous 
wind 
Thy play-fellow, whose locks invisible, 
Wrap thee about in wild voluminous folds. 
Thou to the hills art gone, but I still sit 
From old-world books gathering fantastic lore 
In this bright window where the rustling leaves 
Of sunl't ivy half conceal the pane. 
Here many a bee stops in his pilgrimage 
From rose to honeysuckle, and with hum 
Well-pleased recounts the spoils of all the day ; 
Here come at intervals upon the wind 
Bleatings of sheep, the cuckoo's farewell cry, 
The voice of labourers from yon threshing barn, 
And all the voices of a summer noon. 
I iove to drink in slow long-lingered draughts 
The stream of Helicon, while not removed 
From man and his familiar usages. 
The homely countenance of field and cot, 
The well-known lane that many an ash tree 

shades, 
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The hedgerow where at first with flowers, and 

then 
With berries bright the kindly Traveller's Joy 
Welcomes me homeward-bound, all these afford, 
Mingled with human communings, a rare 
And constant feast, a banquet not unblent 
With subtlCiStrains and perfumes from afar. 
Thine is a darker, stranger destiny, 
And therefore to thy soul the lonely heights, 
The fitful-blowing winds, the angry waves 
Bring peace, if aught can bring. By diiFerent 

paths 
We follow the same god — the light giver. 
The master of all singing, great Apollo ; 
Only thou lov'st him best with stormy brow 
And dreadful shafts; I, crowned with Delian 

flowers ; 
Thou lov'st his bowstring drawn and I his lute's. 
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ON RECEIVING A PORTRAIT OF 
KEATS. 



THE precious hour that poets call 
Old Tithon's spouse was yesterday 
Beyond its wont celestial, 
And worthy the divinest lay; 
For sitting at my oaken board, 
Well spread with rustic dainties fine. 
As I the deep libation poured 
To Berecynthian Proserpine. 
I found your gift — O gentle thought 
To send to me, who love him so, 
His lineaments whose singing brought 
Olympus to the vales below ! 
Long, long I gazed into those eyes 
Until it seemed that all the room 
Was lit with beams of Paradise 
To which the very sun was gloom— 
And thro' the casement floated in 
Love-passion'd nymphs, whose tangled 

hair 
Was odorous of woodlands dim, 
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Whose presence breathed of revels there]? 

Came dusky Hamadryades, 

Came wistful Fauns and Satyrs wild, 

To kiss and clasp upon their knees 

This image of their poet-child. 

The common earth, the common sky, 

The old familiar faceof thirgs 

He found not void of mystery, 

Not yet forlorn of angels' wings ; 

For their sweet selves he loved the flowers, 

The heap6d corn, the drowsy shades, 

Old Amalthea's nodding bowers. 

The vineyards and the orchard glades, 

Ah ! since those sacred hands are cold, 

Who can pour out the cup to thee, 

Who lead thy Dorian flock to fold. 

Great Mother of Persephone ? 

We know thee not — our temples rise 

(Ah me !) unto another god— 

And mournful heathen sacrifice 

Pollutes the fields that Bacchus trod. 

Only in Art it triumphs yet 

That worship of a younger time 

And this dull world we may forget 

Steeped in the honey of his rhyme. 

lips that pressed the Arcadian reed ! 

O earnest, unreproachful eyes ! 
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Ye are to us the Priests indeed, 
Of more than Delphic mysteries. 
But, friend, I must not tire your brain 
With foolish rhymes that will not flow, 
I must not iterate again 
What you and I and all men know. 
'Tis true the world grows old and grey 
That time is short and Art is long, 
That plucking rosebuds while we may 
Is wiser than the wisest song. 
And yet — I let the rosebuds grow 
And yet — I make mv verses scan- 
Act contrary to what you know 
And you best prove yourself a Man ! 
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DREAM BIRD. 



WHITHER away wilt thou fly, my 
dream, 
Footless and delicate bird of the night ? 
What far region of dim delight 
Haunted and hallowed by what star beam 
Holds thee hidden from mortal eyes 
Carefully shrouded from human ken 
Wandering free, neath diviner skies 
Never again to be reached by men ? 
Ah, could I have thee back but for an hour, 
Thy wings soft-folded about my brow, 
I would learn the name of that tyrant power 
That bids the morning awake me now ! 
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"THE WHOLE CREATION GROAN- 
ETH AND TRAVAILETH." 



AGAIN I wrestle with the wind, 
Again I hear the sea 
Chant like a poet, old and blind, 

His youthful melody. 
Again upon the grass I kneel 

Till spirit, soul, and sense. 
Thrilled with life's pure elixir reel 

In drunken opulence. 
Again I greet them, but, alas ! 

Behind the joy again 
I feel in wind and wave and grass 

Earth's immemorial pain. 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS. 



DEEP unto deep calls thro' the twilight 
gloom, 
The solemn stars have told it to the hills, 
They to the sea, and lo ! a child fulfils 
The measure of the world's eventful doom. 
Why doth she then, the Mother, silently 

Kneel 'mid these dim sea-flowers, these rocks 
engraved 

With hieroglyphics of eternity ? 

Why seems she sad who all the world hath 

saved ? 

Not thus, not thus Olympian deities 

Kept the high triumph feast when Titans fell ; 

Theirs was another music than the sea's, 

Other than theirs this visionary spell — 

Ah ! divine sad ones, soon ye too '11 be gone, 

And man be left to fight his foes alone. 
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A WISH. 



MAY it be mine, ye gods , to tread, 
Secure in home-felt simple joy, 
By lowliest friends accompanied, 
And far from pleasures that would cloy, 
The path of quiet and of peace. 
Married to mountains, woods and streams, 
And when my mortal hours shall cease 
To slumber undisturbed of dreams. 
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THE SECRET. 



'T'HERE is a madness in my blood 
More dear than any waking joy, 
Or any dream half-understood, 
When daybreak with her old annoy 
Shatters the dewy hours of sleep ; 
Wilder than motions of the sea, 
Gentler than zephyr's symphony, 
Sweet raptures thro' my bosom creep. 



And lo ! the soul within me stands 
Erect on silver-sandal'd feet. 
Erect, and waving spirit hands 
Some mystic unseen bride to greet 
As priests that under orient skies 
When the sun's latest beams have shone 
Watch to behold their god arise 
In clouds of myrrh and cinnamon. 
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Who is this bride my heart would know, 

This strange sweet bride my soul would kiss ? 

The fields are green, the rivers flow, 

The noontide slumbers in its bliss. 

But some sweet flowers are turned to clay 

Some roses ne'er shall bloom again, 

And on the hills the blinding rain 

Puts out the splendours of the day. 

A moment past my spirit knew 
The secret of the rain and sun, 
The mystery of evening's dew, 
The tune whereby the planets run. 
But it is fled for evermore 
And I am left alone, alone, 
In the still moonlight making moan 
And by the desolate sea-shore. 
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THE FAUN. 



■pjEEP in a wood where beeches grow 
To more luxuriant height than here, 
Where larger, sweeter violets blow, 

And wind-flowers blush no more for fear, 
I met a solitary faun. 

That in the pauses of his dance 
Sang wistfully a song forlorn 

Of time, and fate, and circumstance. 
His flowing locks with leaves were crowned. 

Half-bedded in a mossy bank, 
His wine-cup, fallen to the ground. 

Marked'yet the spot where last he drank ? 
His voice, his look, so sweetly blent 

The wildest mirth with deepest woe 
That, all enchanted and intent, 

I could not from his presence go. 
I asked him, " Wherefore wanderest thou, 

Child of a younger, happier time, 
With ivy wreaths about thy brow, 

And on thy lips so sad a rhyme I " 
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And then, in answer, sang the faun : 

" The woods are warm with sunbeams still, 
The streams still carol to the plain ; 

But, ah ! for me the woods are chill, 
For me the rivulets complain. 

My friends are lost ; my race is dead ; 
No more by reedy brooks I hear 

The amorous Satyr's hoovfed tread, 
The blushing Oread's laughter clear ; 

In far-off sepulchres they keep, 
Unwept of any tongue save mine, 

The cheerless festival of sleep. 
The leaden rites of Proserpine. 
Ah ! me. On such a morn as this 

In those old days would Bacchus come 
And with his vineyard-reaped bliss 

Make rapturous all the forest's hum ; 
And we would dance until the noon 

Made sweet the cool and mossy shade, 
And we would dance until the moon 

Shot silver arrows thro' thg^glade." 
So sang the faun — and loud I cried — 

(My voice to my own ears seemed new) 
" O let me wander by thy side 

Wander for ever thro' the dew, 
And wash away with, sun and rain 

The restless soul, the human mind, 
This irremediable pain, 
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These intellectual searchings blind ! 
And lo 1 perchance on some still morn, 

When earth's primeval whispers rise 
And thro' the drowsy forest borne 

Are wafted to the listening skies, 
By some moss-covered ancient tree 

Piping of Nature's mystic plan 
We may behold — ah ! happy we ! — 

The deathless ever-worshipp'd Pan." 
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ODI PROFANUM." 



O 



BRAID thy tresses Helen-wise 

Put naught but roses in thine hair, 
And tread with me where Attic skies 
Make sweet the air. 

Still the eternal hills behold 

The feast of gods in Thessaly, 
And still the Muses' songs are rolled 
Across the sea. 



Still pipes the great Arcadian Pan 
Within the ears of all that heed 
The music of Earth's ancient plan 
On deathless reed. 



And still the wise Odysseus hears 

Circe the sun-born sorceress sing, 
And turns her triumph into tears 
Of welcoming. 
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For thee and me 'tis not the past 

That seems unreal, alien, strange ; 
The beautiful must always last 

Secure from change. 

So braid thy tresses Helen-wise, 

Put naught but roses in thine hair. 
And tread with me where Attic skies 
Make sweet the air. 
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WHEN on the large horizons of the sea 
I cast mine eyes, or on this mountain's 
brow, 
The shadow of the man that I am now 
Darkens the old unconscious ecstasy. 
you that would not have me change again, 
Tho' it were lawful, this perplexed soul. 
Who say that something in the thunder's roll 
That something in the sunshine and the rain 
Brings glimpses of a vision deeper far 
Into the hidden burden of life's womb, 
For him whose joy experience hath defiled ; 
O, none the less remember when my star 
Falls on eclipse to write upon my tomb, 
" He that lies here was happy when a child." 
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TO T. H. L. 



YOU trouble me with your perpetual prayer, 
That I should leave this Lotus isle and 
float 
On the tremendous sea my puny boat, 
Steering against the winds of terror there. 
Better to, lie and watch the horizon's verge, 
Mix with the low-bowed heavens, better see 
The great stars rise and set, impassively, 
Enrocked of winds, unblinded by the surge ; 
Better to watch the ceaseless ebb and flow 
Of older powers than those of human life, 
Better to grow like grass than to pretend 
With all this mortal weakness that we know, 
Amid the element's abysmal strife, 
That action is man's proper sphere and end. 
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THE VENUS OF MILO. 



5 O C APED from the dark and hurrying stream 
v«3 The to-and-fro contending tides, 
Life's endless labyrinthine dream 

Where all things pass and naught abides, 
'Scaped for a little hour I bring 

An offering to thy steadfast feet, 
These fresh-plucked blossoms of the Spring, 

These children of the woodlands sweet. 



Thy grand lips smile, thy form dilates, 

Oh ! goddess, could'st thou once again 
Make us forget our loves, our hates. 

Our inextinguishable pain ; 
Give us a mind should stand for aye, 

Self-centred, unimpassioned, whole, 
Allied to earth, yet not the prey 

Of earth's inalienable soul ! 
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For ever on the mountain peaks 

The great winds mutter in their dreams, 
And evermore the ocean speaks 

Of sorrow with his thousand streams. 
In man, in nature, the soul's part 

Seems irremediable gloom ; 
Thou only, deathless child of Art, 

Escap'st the universal doom. 
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A SUICIDE. 



I DREAMT we stood together by a stream 
That flowed thro' fields more fair and more 
remote, 
From vulgar paths of men than Tempe's bowers, 
Or those Idalian dingles where the dew, 
Love's own sweet whispers turned to honeyed 

tears. 
Shimmers all night beneath the feet of Love. 
Hand clasped in hand, cheek touching cheek, we 

stood. 
Tresses with tresses mingled, brown with gold. 
Leaves of sere Autumn with the bloom of May, 
Unthinking, unconversing, earth-absolved, 
A tuft of violets grew beside the wave, 
And, lo ! their fragrance like enchantment 

slipped 
Over our willing foreheads and faint eyes — 
A woof of unimagined phantasies 
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That slowly loosed our limbs and bowed us 

down, 
Still clinging closely — ah ! how closely clinging I 
Till with bent knees and pressed palms we 

touched 
The yielding moss, and almost with our lips 
Kissed the cool water till her shining hair, 
Falling like sunlit rain upon the stream, 
Became a golden wave among the waves. 
So knelt we ; and the silence grew a thing 
Endowed with life ; we heard the flowers 

breathe, 
We heard the minute grains of fretted sand 
Slip down into the stream, we heard the seeds 
On every feathery reed top dance, we heard 
The fishes' scales clash as they met and passed, 
And all about us wandering airs, that came 
We knew not whence, wooingly tremulous, 
With secret perfumes and extinguished songs. 
Met and dissolved in soundless ecstacy. 
Sudden, without a thought, without a cry. 
Locked in each other's arms, we loosed our hold 
On that soft bank and fell into the stream. 
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TO L. C. P. 



FROM the slow-moving shadows on the 
grass 
I lift my eyes to think awhile of thee, 
Letting the lazy sunlit moments pass 
Like a deep river mingling with the sea. 

Above my head the heavy chestnut bloom 
Waves in the waving of the fitful wind, 

While the great leaves, in glimmer and in gloom 
Shed down a holy influence on the mind. 

On such a morn as this the spirit knows 
A kinship deep with all that breathes and lives ; 

On such a morn the smallest weed that grows 
A spiritual revelation gives. 

Ah ! not one life in Nature's vast domain 
But on all others hath a power profound, 

An influence sacred as the silent rain 
That falls from Heaven to consecrate the 
ground. 
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So, as I summon lip thine image, friend, 
The thought of thee is linked with trees and 
flowers, 
And other rivers with the vision blend, 
Than this slow-winding Sussex Ouse of ours. 

Once more I see the stream we loved of yore, 
The wooden bridge, the bank, the ancient boat, 

Once more the reedy pastures and once more 
The shallows where the water lilies float. 

O youthful days, when all the world did seem 

A garden of delight ! O youthful days. 
Come back once more, tho' only in a dream. 
Come back and smooth for us life's tedious ways. 

For us ? But thou — thou hast no need of dreams 
Life's cup for thee brims full with youthful 
glee; 

Thou hast no need to snatch the passing gleams 
From the sad eyes of dark Mnemosyne. 
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SONG. 



Far from where the fields are mown 
Floats the fragrance of the grass, 
And the swallows quickly flown 

Build their nests before they pass ; 
Seasons since the blossoms died 

Doth the tree put forth her fruit, 
And the memories that abide 
Can out-touch the sweetest lute. 



The' we tread the mountain's brow, 

We shall only find again 
Clouds that in the vale below 

Seemed to melt in mist and rain ; 
Tho' we sound the roughest seas, 

Quiet caves will meet us there. 
Where the sea-flowers take their ease 

As earth-flowers in upper air. 
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As the incense fumes remain 

Tho' the censers cease to swing ; 
As the snowdrifts choke the lane 

The' the winter yields to spring ; 
As the air is moist with spray 

Tho' the waves have left the shore; 
I may turn Love's guest away — 

MufHed memory keeps the door. 
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TO M. A. 



A H ! had I Lander's power and pen 

As you lanthe's grace, 
I first would kiss your, hand, and then 

Immortalize your face ; 
But since the Fates that rule the Muse 

iHave doomed me to eclipse, 
And life is short, I cannot choose 
But kiss you on the lips. 
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NIGHT BONTDDU. 



ONCE more the gods have poured upon the 
earth 
The solemn wine of darkness, hill and vale 
Wrapped in the airy folds of sleep forget 
The voices of the day. Now one by one 
The lone night-watchers take their silent posts 
In the deep vault of Heaven, and the sea 
Shivers thro' all its depths to meet the moon 
Close-gathered in herself unto herself, 
Great Nature speaks, but not a child of hers 
Heareth those mystic tones. The woods alone 
And the wild streams are voiceful. They all 

night 
Make music to the Mother lest the weight 
Of her own silent spaces prove a load 
Too hard to bear. Down thro' the darkness 

slide, 
On nestling wings light as the breath that 

wakes 
The ocean-waves at dawn, armies of dreams, 
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Some gentle-eyed as angels (these are they 
That fall on childhood's forehead), some like 

fiends 
Destined to vex the souls of evil men. 
The wide world sleeps. Ah ! would my spirit 

slept ; 
She wanders forth into the homeless night 
As one that hath no home, as one that seeks 
Something that must forever pass unfound. 
Unsatisfied she seeks and knows not rest. 
The rugged hills clasp with their roots the 

earth, 
The sea hath pleasure of his soundless caves, 
The hollow air is not forlorn of stars, 
The cataract hath her echo on the hills ; 
But vainly thro' the night my human soul 
Seeketh her mate, she evermore must turn 
BafBed upon herself and friendless pine 
Forever. So some eagle arrow-struck, 
Flies helpless with the arrow in his side 
And knows no solace for his pain, but beats 
Angrily the hot air, calling the winds 
To drive him far across the unknown sea 
And whelm him in perpetual ice and snow. 
Never since earth began hath ceased this sound 
Of day and night. This same mysterious night 
Lay on the tents of the old Grecian host 
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That wrought the doom of Troy. This same 

night vexed 
Achilles weeping for Patroclus ; this 
Saiiie starlit night troubled with bitterer tears 
The sleep of Helen. In the night we men 
Ancient and modern put aside the veil 
That hides ourself. Then let the happy sleep. 
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TO MY FRIENDS. 



I KNOW your kindness for me, 0, my friends, 
I know the patient love wherewith ye 
bear 
My endless faults ; I know your ceaseless care, 
Your charitable aims and christian ends ; 
I know how many times ye've dragged me back 
From the wild-leaping sea, whose godless foam 
Would bear me far from the accustomed home, 
Smooth-footed fields and pleasant pasture-track ; 
I know how close ye've shut life's shutters 

down, 
Lest I should join the moon's death-revelry ; 
How ye have driven the fairies far away, 
Lest their white limbs should hide the heavenly 

crown. 
And yet I curse ye on this mountain free, 
By all the wind and stars of night and day ! 
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TO L. C. P. 



TO thee I bring no blossoms of sweet rhyme 
No garlands of fair fancy wreath for 

thee— 
How should two branches of the self-same tree 
Fed with the same dew under the same clime 
Move to the music of each other's praise ? 
All shapes of beauty are my worship'd theme, 
The flood brim of my heart's perpetual dream, 
But shall my own soul crown herself with 

bays ? 
Thou art my soul, and therefore praise of thee, 
Who dost deserve all honour and I none, 
Were praise of self, rhyme's worst adultery. 
How should the sunbeam eulogise the sun ? 
And yet, God knows, in grievous doubt am I, 
Who for thine honour's sake would gladly die f 
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TO- 



TT7ITH that clear laughter, with those spa- 
cious brows, 
What dost thou here ? In other climes than 

ours. 
In other ages should'st thou have been born. 
Where, underneath the waving laurel boughs 
And white-starred myrtle bushes flow serene 
Arcadian rivers, where Arcadian wines 
Make of the veriest serf a deity. 
There, with loose locks and careless, flying feet, 
With vine leaves crowned, with feet that never 

tire, 
Thou should'st have followed all the summer 

night 
Bacchus the well-belov6d ; or deep tranced 
In the cool shades of some Sicilian morn 
Ere any flower awoke or any bird 
Rippled the twilight's ebbing stream with song, 
Have summoned from the dead, Persephon6 
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Why should'st thou, child of earth's primeval 

joy. 

Take so much care because these latter days 
Are fall'n on grief ? Think, lady, life is short, 
And in this life, the one thing certain, death. 
Why, then, make such ado ? Are not the fields 
E'en at this very hour fair clothed upon 
With all the wonders and the wit cheries 
Of child-beloved and poet-worshipped May ? 
Doth not the speckled thrush in every tree. 
The jolly blackbird with his yellow bill, 
And laughter like the sound of many streams, 
The sailing cloud and ever nodding sedge, 
Call in one voice upon thee to be glad 
And careless ? Ah ! could we a moment see 
How Nature smiles, watching our anxious toil. 
And knowing her own end so differently 
Achieved, if end to be achieved at all ! 
I do not say live only for thyself. 
But live, and Nature grant me power to act 
As here I preach, as if it mattered not 
What triumph or what failure crowned thy 

steps. 
The wide world is a play whereat gods laugh 
And men tread out the measure, O let us. 
Seeing the sad-eyed actors on the stage, 
Slip down unseen among the audience. 
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TO T. H. L. 



WHEN I lament how all my days are fair 
To follow fortune's blind prefiguring, 
How all the fairy blossoms of my Spring, 
Burdened with summer noons, are bruised and 

slain, 
When I accuse the process of the years, 
With mortal breath upbraid the face of Time, 
Publish earth's discords in discordant rhyme, 
Seek my sole music in the fall of tears. 
In all these woes my comfort is the same 
That thou, sweet friend, art sad as well as I ; 
That mid a thousand ills we must not name, 
That mid a thousand ills we cannot end, 
At least together we can mock the sky. 
And ask no Heaven, having fouqd a friend. 
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THE POET. 



LO! he traffics with the sun, 
He hath dealings with the winds, 
With the seas hath business done, 
In the stars a kinship finds. 

But the elemental powers 

In return for love and song, 
Do they strew his path with flowers ? 

Do they shield his steps from wrong ? 

Ceaselessly, without a pause 
Ebb and flow the moving seas. 

Ceaselessly Ihe torrent roars 

Round the mountain's stedfast knees. 

And they care not, foam-flecked tides, 

Care not, unperturbed hills. 
Whether man his Fate derides 

Or his destiny fulfills. 

Ah 1 these mighty powers of earth. 
Take the homage of our breath 

And uncaring give us birth, 
And uncaring give us death. 



AD FRATREM. 



T CANNOT let this perfect morning pass 

Without fulfilling, for my own soul's ease, 
In howsoever weak a way, a pledge 
Made long ago in human gratitude, 
Brother, to thee. Ah ! what a name is there ! 
What unpretending brave humanities 
Earth-rooted, nourished by the kindly sun 
Of natural joy, purged by the wholesome rain 
Of natural grief breathe from it ! When I think 
How by the inevitable ministries 
Of Nature and the secret march of Fate 
We two were drawn together and cast down. 
In the same plot to thrive or fail ; who else 
With such unresting sympathy, such calm 
And ceaseleas love would have upstayed my 

steps 
So apt to stumble ? I perchance may win 
Fleeting love-glances from great Nature's eyes 
Enough to fire my verse, but thee she takes 
On her OTvn lap and fondles night and day ; 
For where man leaps to strike the oppressor low, 
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Where little children dance in daisied fields, 

Where lovers cling with burning lips and snatch 

A lifetime from a moment, where the sea 

Wakes in an anguished soul one answering cry, 

Where birds or beasts or flowers behold the sun, 

Or any human spirit draws to earth 

The quietness and patience of the stars 

Dwells Poesy — and not in laboured rhyme. 

Alone, or only in the poet's dreams — 

The deep environing air is full of her, 

She walks the common fields and builds her nest 

Upon the lowly ground. 

In blithe and generous mood, my brother, thou 

Dost make the earth thy home ; her passing 

clouds, 
Her sunless caves thou fear'st not, but dost 

choose 
Rather her sun-illumined flower-strewn fields. 
Her garden slopes, and fruitful orchard vales. 
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SONNET, 



/" '\FT have I sung how ocean woos the stars, 
And how the love-pale moonbeams woo 
the sea, 
But never have I dared to break the bars 
That hide my soul's dim sanctuary from me. 
As there is light the utmost stars beyond, 
And unexpressive gems make glad the deep. 
So 'neath thine eyelids violet-clouded sleep, 
A secret dwells that all my harpings fond 
Are weak to celebrate and dumb to praise. 
It is not joy, for joy my heart knows well, 
Nor purity, for thy whole self art pure ; 
It is not worship, for thy youthful days 
In easy utterance their reverence tell — 
Can it be love ? ah, God ! if I were sure ! : 
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THE DYING POET. 



"DETWEEN the motionless and silent grass 
And the thick foliage of these chestnut 
boughs, 
Where every leaf trembles with weight of song, 
Wrapt in sad dreams, I lie — What doth the wind, 
This forest scented wind, that blows so soft. 
Sing to the trembling leaves ? Doth it recall 
The summer pleasure-groves of other lands 
Where redder roses blossom to the brink 
Of clearer fountains myrtle-wreathed, the baths 
Of laughing maidens with whose locks it played ? 
Or comes it from some palace garden where 
Trimm'd yews and leafy vistas hide from sight 
Low-voiced and stately queens that slowly pass, 
Plucking choice fruits from lawn-enshading trees. 
While on the cypress-bordered terraces 
Plumed warriors snatch from wistful girlish lips 
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Long-lingered kisses, and from tearful eyes 
Love-glances that will haunt them till they die ? 
The same south wind will blow when I am dead 
But other men will heed its ministries, 
And other leaves will fall upon my grave. 
There is a silence and a quietness 
That passeth sleep ; one finds it in deep woods 
When the dove's voice is almost hushed for joy, 
When every leaf on shrub and tree and flower 
Hangs motionless, and even those that lie 
Withered upon the ground do take to them 
A stillness more inviolate than death. 
Then from each hidden blossom timorously 
Creeps forth a gentle spirit, poised on wings 
Lighter than gossamer, and from the moss. 
That clings about the roots of aged trees, 
Troops of mysterious beings issue forth, 
The ghosts of perished flowers, and, lo ! alj 

these , 
Meet in the air and clasping spirit-hands 
Dance noiselessly adown green -vistaed aisles. 
Or swim with outstretched wings upon the 

waves 

Of quivering light and shadow. Not on me 

Descends such elfin-peopled quietness ; 

No fairies brush with dewy wings the cold 

And indistinguishable caves where sits 
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Oblivion pouring from his poppied urn 
■ Immortal Lethe upon mortal dust. 
See, it is past, my life. 
There is no more to do, no more to say — 
Yet I had hoped to have writ something that 
Should live when I was dead — something that 

should 
Become a fellow-minister with winds, 
Vapours and floods, valleys and rooted hills 
And all the potent agents of the morn 
And solemn night, in the great temple courts 
Of everlasting beauty. I had hoped 
That tho' not trumpet-heralded, not wreathed 
With shining laurel, some faint snatch of this 
My laboured song might creep into a few 
Attentive ears and win a little love 
When I was dead — Ah ! happy, could I think 
That such a morn as tnis in after years 
Two lovers sitting side by side should read, 
The maiden hearing not the words for love, 
Pages of mine until upon her knees 
The book is closed, and those two " read no 

more 
That day." Ah 1 happy me, were not such 

thought 
Too sweet a dream. 
Alas ! why did the Muse of Poesy 
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Touch me with fleeting fingers and pass by ? 
Untouched I could have thoughtless lived and 

died, 
Have drifted down the stream and at the last 
Have sunk without a sigh, but now much doubt 
Vexes me, and I cannot pass in peace. 
I have not taken gifts that time the austere 
OflFers but once ; me hath the sacred earth 
Rejected, minstrel that did cast away 
Her proffered flute and uninspired of her 
Did think to sing of fields and woods and 

streams. 
Yet have I loved ; O halcyon days that now 
Gleam so far off, come back to memory 1 
O angel face that thro' the growing dusk 
Dost smile upon me still, thou, thou wilt not 
Desert me, thou wilt stand beside my grave 
Not scatt'ring gaudy flowers but planting one 
Frail scentless violet such as the wild woods 
Nourished for us alone who did not ask 
Fragrance, but only loved. Now while the 

fields , 

Darken to twilight and the woods grow dim 
There rises in me irresistible 
The old sweet joy, again I lose myself 
In evening's large tranquillity, and float 
Bodiless with the creeping dusk about 
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The silent meadow-reaches. O wise Earth, 

Mother of all, that lovest not the less 

The less we men are worthy, grant me now 

Unmeriting, new ere Death close his hand, 

A measure of thy strength, thy power, thy calm. 

sacred Night that now dost tread the hills 
Hold to my lips the magic draught wherewith 
Thou dost obliterate the toils of day 

And scatterest peace upon a hundred lands, 
That I may drink and know the conscious joy 
Of rest before I pass into the tomb. 
They hear, they answer me ! a wave of joy 
Lifts me above myself, above my fears. 

1 die that was no poet, others die 

Who could have overtopp'd the greatest ; all 
Are one at last. The earth that gave resumes 
Her gift. The mother welcomes back the 

child. 
So evermore this peopled universe 
Rolls on its course ; death follows life, life 

death ; 
But throughout earth, and sky, and sea, thro' 

space 
With all its stars, thro' the unfathomed void 
And measureless abysses, still is kept 
The secret. Nature yet remains unread. 
I would not draW' aside the veil that shrouds 
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The grave I go to. Men may talk of worlds 

Invisible, isles of the blest, for me 

Be it enough to know that this our life, 

This human life which I have lived, perchance 

Wasted, — it matters not, — the universe 

Is justified of failure — now must go 

And never can return. 

Be n^ar me, Love ; the stars come out, the 

night 
Falls, and I shall not see another morn. 
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SONNET WRITTEN IN SWEFF- 
LING CHURCHYARD. 



THERE is a spirit in these ancient stones, 
These grassy mounds and immemorial trees 
That scarce seem conscious of the passing hreeze, 
So deep they brood above the sleeping bones 
Of happy mortals eased of toilsome breath, 
A Power not alien to this gentle vale, 
Not alien to this quiet folk that fail 
In no observance due to life or death, 
The spirit and the power of lives that pass, 
Their labours ended, and their laughter fled. 
To mingle with the dust their hands have 

tilled, 
To take their rest beneath the silent grass 
Their fathers planted, and their sons shall tread. 
The measure of man's destiny fulfilled. 
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FROM A FAIRY MASQUE. 



THE people say that on such nights as 
these 
The fairies and the elves come forth to dance, 
With unaccustom'd sounds and deeds profane, 
With usage strange and impious ceremony 
Scaring the footsteps of the quiet moon. 
At such a time they crown themselves with 

sorrel, 
Weave cuckoo-buds and flowers that swallows 

planted, ^ 

Pluck primrose roots, and wash themselves with 

saffron ; 
Pelt the quick squirrel with his nuts and cones. 
Hustle the scrambling mole an d drive the fox 
From his dim lair. 

Hang on the white beard of the bursting wave 
And rock with rocking sea-weed in his train. 
Mimic the owlet's cry. 
Angle for fishes in enchanted streams 
And hunt the nightmare on a meteor's back, 
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Drink wild grape wine and in mad revelry 
Outleap the waterfalls. 'Tis dangerous, 
The people say, to walk the woodlands then. 

Daisy Fay. 

There is a sunny bank 
Hard by an ancient village in the west 
Where morn and noon the laughing maidens 

come 
And with deft fingers weave the daisies for 
Each pretty forehead and unkerchieft throat ; 
There many a lip and many a waist is prest 
In childish sport, that knows not yet the pangs 
And passionate joys of love. There vows are 

breathed 
Lightly from hearts that know not their own 

depth, 
And laughter ebbs and ripples like a stream. 
On that warm bank I sit invisible 
Beside those white-frock'd maidens, and my care 
Is ever to set free confined tresses, 
Unloose the knotted ribbon, shake the skirt, 
Too trimly ordered, into laxer folds. 
And when the quick tears come or little cloud 
Of passion , 'tis my part to make some bird 
Sing shriller, or some unknown flower appear. 
No ruffian feet approach, nor anv eyes 
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Profane while thus I sit, the ever watchful ward 
Of innocence. 

TiTANIA. 

You have done well. 
Now Fairy Pansy What has been your task ? 

Pansy. 
There is a shady valley in the South 
Known only to the woodman ; gentle winds, 
With echoes in them, wander evermore 
About the roots of ancient beech trees there, 
And all the ground is strewn with leaves that 

fall 
Silently, and are happy in their fall. 
There the pale moon may unmolested pass 
Adown the shadowy vistas, and the bird, 
On the brimm'd flood of whose wild music joy 
And grief are one, sing out her heart in peace. 
There patient ghosts, with eyes that ask for 

pity 
And lips that may not speak, wander unchid 
'Mid the dumb flowers. There outstretch'd 

spirit arms 
Grope for the warm touch and the soft-drawn 

breath 
That once made life one quivering flame of love, 
i^.nd clasp the blind winds, but are unreproved. 
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There hopeless-sweet desires 
That flung the whole world on a die and lost, 
Poor disembodied phantoms, roam at large 
The groves that hear but cannot comfort them ; 
There loves that paled the cheek and left the 

foot 
Weary, the bright eyes listless, and the song 
Unsung, there passions that consumed like fire 
The heart that fed them, there mad kisses 

blown 
From fast-shut lips, that never must betray 
Their secret, bitter tears that night-long paid 
The debt of day-long)laughter, find at length 
Inviolate solitude and sacred rest. 
My task it is to pour the hallowed balm 
Of Lethe o'er these woe-begotten things, 
From their lost essences, 
Distilling embryo joys, and from their dim 
And purblind life summoning into being 
Beautiful forms that float impatient forth 
To mingle with the morning and become 
New thoughts, new raptures, deeper ecstacies 
In the great soul of Nature. 

TiTANIA. 

You have done well, my Pansy. 
And now, Snowdrop. 
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Snowdrop. 

Far in the blustering North, 
Where the fierce ocean breaks on rocky crags, 
And down dark gulfs and dreadful precipices, 
The cataracts shriek and toss their furious foam, 
There stands a lonely hovel. Here, far oflF 
From haunts of men, an aged fisherman 
Dragged out his poor existence — oftentimes 
In grievous want and toiling night and day. 
He had one child. 0, Fairies ! have you seen 
Bright Hesper, when the twilight hides the sun 
And lowering clouds make dim the other stars ? 
So shone this maiden, lovely and alone. 
She was her father's pride. When his work took 
The old man far to sea, in his frail boat, 
He never missed a muttered prayer to Heaven 
That safe he might return and find her safe. 
The maiden, in his absence, watched the fire ; 
Performed her household duties, and then sat 
Long on the high cliffs, looking out to seai. 
She loved the old man well, but in her heart 
Deep-hidden lay a wish for other love. 
She little knew, the gentle maiden, what 
She sighed for, but too oft on his return 
The father found her flushed cheek wet with 

tears. 
At length it chanced that on one stormy night 
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A ship was wrecked upon the coast— the crew 
Perished — save one — that one a town-bred youth 
The old man saved and brought him to his hut. 
Long time he lay 'twixt life and death, the girl 
Nursing him like a mother, then grew well 
And looked upon his nurse and found her fair 
And did not leave the hut. But soon his trade. 
His city trade, and some fair city girl 
Required him, and he went and came no more. 
O Fairies have yoii seen 
The lily of the vale when some rude storm 
Has nipt its promise ? 

Two months passed and then 
The old man coming horrie one winter's eve, 
Beheld the fire unlit, the lamp untrimmed 
And the lips cold that love had warmed so well 
Her tomb is by the sea, and I have spent 
Long days in planting there the virgin flowers 
That bear my name, and every year when frosts 
Are keen and winter tempestis Sweep the land 
Those snow-white flowers will call to memory 
Her whiter soul. 

TiTANIA, 

You have done well, my Snowdrop. 
Now Rosebud, fairest of the fairies all, 
Where have you been ? 
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Rosebud. 

Far in the mystic Pkst 
Where the sun leaps from slumber like a god 
And flings himself upon the sky that blushes i 
From pole to pole till all the Heavens become 
One wondrous Rose, there is a garden. Here 
The strong mysterious morning spills itself 
Like poured wine on the expectant earth, 
And everything that's young and fresh and fair 
Thrills at the heart with rapture and new joy. 
Here the sea lifts itself with one wild shout 
To meet its lord the sun and take from him 
The fiery robe of his divinity 
Ere he goes forth to trample on the night. 
In this fair garden every dewy morn 
Wandered a Sage. Snow-white his flowing beard 
Fell to his waist : his deep-set eyeballs gleamed 
With such a glow of awful inward fire, 
I durst not meet them. In his hand he held 
A wine cup wreath'd with myrtle, and his lips 
Moved gravely as with grave and holy speech. 
One word I caught. "The Rose that once has 

fall'n 
And blooms no more, lo ! 'tis the Present hour. 
Pluck that and hold it closely ere it dies. 
The Past, the Future, like dead rose-leaves fall'n, 
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Like rose-leaves yet ungendered, lo! they are 
not." 

Years passed. His step grew slow, his eyes grew 

dim, 
Yet his words altered not. At length he died, 
And underneath a palm they buried him. 
Then I crept near (I durst not so before) 
And wept upon his grave. At every tear 
Behold a rose-tree blossomed into life ! 
So the man slept as he had prayed to sleep. 

TiTANIA. 

You have done well, my Rosebud. 
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FAIRIES' SONG. 



NORTH and South and East and West, 
We have roamed the wide world thro*, 
Without slumber, without rest, 
Seeking still some work to do. 

Out of Death to bring forth Life, 
Out of Pain to bring forth Joy, 

Hands and feet and wings and breath 
We have spared not to employ. 

Mortals should you need our aid. 
Walk by moonlight on the green ; 

Tread the circles we have made 
Kiss your hands to us unseen. 

Pluck the wild wood rose that trails 
With the blackthorn fast entwined. 

Clear its leaves from slugs and snails. 
See no canker lurks behind. 
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Dip its leaves in forest pool, 
Place it lightly on your knee, 

Then upon a milk-maid's stool, 
Sit and see what you shall see ! 

North and South and East and West, 
We have roamed the wide world thro', 

Without slumber, without rest, 
Seeking still some work to do. 
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TO MA. 



WELL I remember, O my sweet, 
How first beside your native wood 
I found you, like a flower complete 

In perfect flush of maidenhood 
Above your head the rocks looked down 

With mystic meanings in their look; 
You loved their smile, you feared their frown, 

And read their visage like a book, 
The hills were yours to roam at will, 

The fragrance of the heath and thyme ; 
Fragrance of gorse did seem to fill 

Your being with the dance of rhyme. 
With many a lonely fiower and tree 

A close companionship you made, 
Half guessing at the mystery 

That kept them single in the glade. 
Wild creatures of the field and wood 

Crouched at your feet and knew your call. 
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They blessed you, for you understood 

Their strange dumb life, and loved them all. 
Unlearn'd. in books, you never guessed 

How like your ways to hers of old 
The goddess of the silver vest 

That roamed the forest and the wold. 
But Dian had no lighter tread, 

Nor tresses more discreetly bound 
Nor thoughts more uncompanioned 

Springing like skylarks from the ground. 
Summer and Winter, day and night 

The presence of the ancient Earth 
Was unto thee a calm delight, 

A hidden music in thy mirth. 
When through the darkening gulfs of Even 

The bright Moon drove her silver car, 
Thy spirit flew beyond the Seven 

A.nd further than the Western star. 
Alone on many a windy knoll 

'The murmur of the shaken trees 
Seem'd to thee like a 'prisoned soul 

That wailed and struggled for release ; 
And sometimes with an outstretched hand 

Leaning to pluck a leaf or flower 
I saw thee pause and pensive stand, 

Loth to make less its little hour. 
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TO DIANA. 

"D Y hidden brooks she hunts the deer. 

By secret forest dells ; 
Nought but the glitter of her spear 
Her maiden presence tells. 

Thro' rifted clouds across the night 
She guides her silver car ; 

We only see her arrows bright 
Each like a falling star. 

Deep in the under-world she stands. 

And men can only see 
The cleft pomegranate in her hands, 

The poppies at her knee. 

Her dedicated cross ways still 
(Fit symbols of our birth, 

Its tangled skein of good and ill) 
Reveal her Queen of Earth. 

O goddess of the triple throne, 

Veiled in the triple veil, 
To-night of all the gods alone 

I bid thee, Dian, hail ! 
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